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POPULOUSNESS 


WITH 


T HE many difficulties this kingdom 
| has laboured under, and the diſtreſs 
and want amongſt the lower claſs of people, 

for the laſt two years paſt, cry aloud for 
every friend to his country to throw in his 
mite, to remove theſe evils. ' 1 


The want of men to fight our battles, to 
navigate our ſhips, and to work up the 
products of our lands, all ſpring from one 
and the ſame cauſe, viz. neglecting to make 
a proper proviſion for the poor. 


The proper value of a 8 is beſt 
0 eſtimated * the number of people, and their 


B in- 


"T0 
induſtry, which, perhaps may be the more 
clearly ſeen, if we only ſuppoſe, 


That if no perſons from the noble Lord, 
to the common freeholder that has but 
land enough to vote for a member of Par- 
liament, could diſpoſe of the products of 
their ſeveral eſtates only to ſuch as laboured 
upon them in agriculture, and worked up 
the fleece and dug in the mines, each would 
ſoon find the value of his eſtate, to be more 
or leſs as he has hands to work and mouths 
to conſume. What is paid for labour is 
received back for neceſſaries, and what re- 
mains over in corn, and manufactures, &c. 
&c. may be exported, and 1s clear gain, This 
is well underſtood in America, where the 
plantations are deemed of more or leſs value 


in proportion to the number of og they 
have to work upon them. 


If the ſteward, farmer, or occupier of 
any lands, do not reſerve or keep a ſtock of 
provender for his cattle, ſo as to guard againſt 

25 0 


. 
a thin crop, or bad harveſt, but on the con- 
trary, ſells his hay, and counts it as gain, 
and, in this caſe, ſhould a drought, or blaſt 


come upon his lands the enſuing year, the 


_ conſequence is obvious. This has been ex- 


actly Britain's caſe ; we have parted with our 
corn, and given a premium with it, and 
have ſeverely reaped the fruits of our im- 
prudence ; and though the ſelling all we 
can ſpare is gain to the nation, to part with 
the neceſſaries of life, and want our ſelves 
ſoon after, muſt be the greateſt ſtupidity» 
and deſtructive of that very intereſt it might _ 
be intended to promote : When corn ad- 

vances and becomes very dear, the misfor- 
tunes of the poor multiply in a duplicate 
proportion, the very means of getting their 
bread is taken from them as their wants in- 
creaſe, the reaſon of which muſt appear ex- 
tremely plain, if we do but conſider when corn 
is at a high rate, the belly muſt be fed if 
the back ſuffer ; when this is the caſe, all 
people in the middle and lower ſtations of 


life, begin to wear leſs cloathing as the only 
5 2 Way 
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way they have to live. The manufactures 
conſumed by them together with the labour 


in making apparel for one another are pro- 
digious articles, the total ſtagnation of which 
muſt add to their misfortunes greatly ; all 
which is the reaſon in a dear time of their 
having but little work to do, and leſs for 
doing it. This has been ſufficiently experienc- 
ed in the courſe of. the laſt two years, by the 


diſtreſs and want that have raged — 
the kingdom. 


Here I deſire the landholder, or occupier 
who have been filling imaginary bags, juſt 
to take a vie w of the ſtate of the account: 
for which purpoſe I ſhall only ſuppoſe the 
whole labour of the people at any given rate 
of wages, when wheat is at five ſhillings 
a buſhel, and fleſh and other articles in pro- 
portion, amounts to ſixty millions per an- 
num, and likewiſe, ſuppoſe the money earn- 
ed and paid away again in the following 
| manner, in which I make uſe of even num- 


Y 
I 
* 


Labour in agriculture, &c. 


51 


bers for the better viewing the connection 
between land and trade. 


30 mill. 
Ditto in manufactures and hou- „ 
j 20 mill. 


ſhold ſpniture, mechanicks, Ke. 


Divvm for conſumption. 
Ditto for exportation 10 mill, 
Paid away 60 mill. 

For proviſion 30 mill. 
For houſe rents, &c, 8 mill. 

For apparel, houſhold | 
ill. 

fur niture, &c. | | 128 
In taxes, &c. | | ': 3 mill. 
60 mill. 


— — 


In the next place if wheat advance to ſe- 
ven and fix pence a buſhel, and other articles 
in proportion, it will make fifteen millions 
more than before to lay out in proviſion, &c, 


and here comes the grand queſtion, where 
ſhall 


6 


mall we have that ſum? Houſes will not _ 
part with any thing, taxes can do nothing 855 
to the purpoſe, and we have only left to | thi 
take it from apparel, houſhold furniture, &c · thi: 
by which we are, as it were, betwixt two ble 
fires, turn which way we will, our deſtruc- alv 
tion is inevitable; viz. by laying out fifteen = fir 
million leſs in manufactures, &c. we looſe or 
a market for that quantity of labour; from anc 
which muſt follow, we are by that ſum leſs g0⁰ 
able to purchaſe the neceſſaries of life, than ha! 
when corn was at five ſhillings a buſhel, fer | hat 


E fifteen millions more will be wanted. This 
makes thirty millions difference to the peo- 
ple by which means more than the whole 
of apparel, &c. muſt ceaſe, fifteen millions 
of labour loſt, deducted from the whole, 
leave only forty five millions, and the fifteen, 
millions added to proviſion make juſt the 
ſame ſum ; ſo nothing is left for any thing 
elſe. Here you ſee the intercourſe of com- 

merce for home-conſumption, for the 
middling and lower claſs of people is at a 
ſtand, and others a degree higher live upon 


their 


4 


2 
their capital ſtock, the labourer has not had 
it in his power to provide for himſelf at all; 
| this has made him outragious and deſperate ; 
this degree of neceſſity is a moſt deplora- 
ble ſtate. During the laſt two years, and 
always when in like circumſtances, people 
firſt part with all their money, next pawn 
or ſell their goods, cloaths, &c. for food, 
and often ſtarye under the influence of the 
good management of a pariſh. All that we 
have lately differed from this, is, we have 
had a market for a few millions of labour 
for the army and navy, and an addition 
to labour for foreign trade, where the mar- 
kets would take it off, and perhaps a little 
home trade to ſerve ſuch as have not reduced 


their capitals low enough to hurt them. 


The labourer can at no time. pay more 
than his wages for neceſſaries put altogether; 
and when people in general are unable to pro- 
ure the common neceſſaries of life, all thoſe 


mat work upon manufactures, &c. for 


home- 


181 N 
home - conſumption are likewiſe reduced to | 
neceſſity, and thus our poor ſuffer in a moſt | 
cruel manner. ; 


The 1 intereſt may think as they 
pleaſe, but in fact an exorbitant price for | 
proviſions i is contrary to their true intereſt, | 


as much as ordering a ſteward when corn | | 
and hay is at a high rate, to feed the fat cat- ? 
tle, give thoſe that labour half the uſual} 


5 
* 


quantity and ſtarve all the reſt; by which 
means he will ſoon bring the produce off 


his eſtate to be ſufficient for bid 
ſtock. | 


Before I proceed further, I would recom 
mend to the ſociety for propagating arts an- 
manufactures, to conſider how far it is con 
ſiſtent with their plan to uſe their intereſt t. 
preſerve fifteen millions of labour per a 
num. = Fo 


And! kmbly recommend it to the gre: 
council of the nation to determine whetht 


open 


— 


1 
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191 : 
opening our potts for all ſorta of proviſions 
when wheat ſells for fix ſhillings abuſhel and a 


bounty is paid' only when under four, might 
not tend i. to keep the Price alittle ſteady. - 


The erteeches cb both ides' ſhould "as i 


a much as poſſible be avoided': when corn is 


very low, &c. it cannot anſwer for the far- 


mer to till the land, which muſt conſequent- | 


ly tend to bring on a ſcarcity; and when very 
high, the conſequence has been already ſuf- 
ficiently explained; ſo that a uniform mid- 
dling price muſt be for the intereſt of all at a 


long run. 


Thee enormen price poor cattle fell for 
wants redreſs z there is no grazing farm in 
England, but could pay the rent as well 
when beef ſold for two pence a pound or 
under as at a higher rate; if the breeding 


counties cannot ſupply us, ſhould the whole 


kingdom ſuffer rather than have cattle any 


£ 3» : 14 its 


where elſe ? This evil has been gradually in- 


creafin ng for many years paſt; and tea- drin k- 
C ing 


— äö—ͤ—ä—ẽ — — — — — 


. 
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ing may be ſuppoſed one cauſe of it; for 


the quantity of butter uſed ſince this has | 


been in faſhion, 1 make no doubt, has leſ- 


ſened the number of breeding farms, at leaſt | 


to the value of two Counties, and adds but 
little or nothing to feeding the hungry. All 


| ſorts of fleſh are now very dear, Bacon at 8 d. 
or 10d. a pound is at too high a rate for the 
labourer to taſte it If. poor cattle of all 
kinds were permitted to be imported from 
Ireland, and a great number ſhould be 
brought over, we might turn the more of 
our lands to grazing; in this caſe we ſhould 
have more fat cattle and fewer lean, by 
which we might victual our ſhips at home, 


which muſt anſwer our purpoſe extremely 
well, and at the ſame time, prevent the 
French from being ſupplied with ſuch quan- 
tities from thence, 


The number of HS in. a kingdom 
is the great object of political conſideration ; 
and all ought to be provided for. It is this 
will give RO, in the day of battle ; if 


| 


fr 


(111 


the mer chant could gain a million by £ 3 


branch of commerce, he would immediately 
conclude more men were neceſſary to navi- 
gate an additional number of ſhips, before 
he could have his profit: every addition to 
one foreign trade produces new commiſſions 


for the maſter manufacturer, and he like- 


wiſe wants to increaſe his working hands, 


which if not to be had, there is ſo * loſs | 


to the nation. 


The landholder, merchant, manufacturer, 
mechanick , labourer, in every ſtation are 


all linked together in one common intereſt; 
the price of labour riſes or ſinks juſt as the 


demand may be; if we want a market for 
our goods, little work, and low wages ſoon 
follow ; ſo the extendingour commerce on the 


one hand, and the number of people to ex- 
ecute on the other, muſt be the ſpirit of 


trade and the intereſt of all, 


All-in the various branches of commerce, 
from the merchant to the workman, are 


. 1 really 


— 
— een 


* 
” 
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really and properly employed for the benefit 
of the landholder, in working up his fleece 


mines and timber, and FINS. it to matket ; ; 


— — U — . 


our labour exchanged for money, or where 
we have wiſdom enough to trade ſo as to have 
a ballance in our favour, is the oply means 


to make money plentiful; and that only 


can raiſe the value of land ; if money was 
ſcarce and worth ten per cent, land would 
be worth but a third of what it is now. 


The annual value does likewiſe rife 1 in pro- 


portion to the increaſe of people in the 
kingdom if well employed; which is a pro- 


digious thing, in their favour, and if well 
underſtood how ought a nation to bluſh 


and be aſhamed of their conduct to let the 
infant ſink under the hand of the tender mo. 


ther ?+ Or ſuch as have labouredjand born the 


burden and heat of the day i in their vineyards 


| languiſh and pine away in want ? 


O my country | this is barbarity and cruelty 
added to bad policy; if it is right to ſuckle 
ä hy: 


nm © 
the lamb for the benefit of his carcaſs and 
wool, and to ſtore up corn and hay to re- 
ward the generous horſe for his labour, to 
till the ground, or carry his Lord and Maſ- 
ter; muſt it not be infinitely more ſo to pro- 
vide for every Me: in the e 7 


Our Jaws * the relief of the poor, are 
in ſome reſpet per haps improper ; the re- 
ſtraining or confining them to the pariſh they 
belong to, tends to cramp induſtry, and often 


obliges the labourer to live upon pariſh al- 


lowances when he might otherwiſe provide 
for himſelf and family in a comfortable man- 
ner. Should his induſtry prompt him to 
try to get his bread in any other part of the 


kingdom, he muſt be ſo far treated as a cri- 


minal, as to be ſent to the houſe of correc 
tion, and paſſed at a great expence to the 
bardſhip, not to ſay bad policy in a ſtate, 


whoſe wealth and an are ee by 
| commerce? | 


Trade 


—— — — . 
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Trade cannot - flouriſh unleſs it be open 


and free; and the labouring manufacturer, 
mechanic, &c. who are members of it,ſhould 
be at liberty to ſettle where moſt for their 
intereſt. ttt od 200 It; 2192 


As the number of inhabitants is the ſtrength 
of a kingdom, and the wealth of it in pro- 
portion to the quantity of labour, how much 
is it the intereſt of the ſtate, to cheriſh the 
numerous offspring of the poor (who are the 
| feeds of our wealth) and protect and relieve 
the diſtreſſed? Let the poor periſh for want, 


and who will fill our ſhips with manufac- 
tures or conſume the products of our lands? 


If they ſink, the nation muſt ſoon become 
h 


The preſent method for every pariſh to 
maintain its own poor, is oppreſſive to parti- 
culars, and the cauſe of thouſands periſhing 
for want. The laws made for their relief 


are too often conſulted by pariſh officers to 
know how to get rid of them, not to give 


them 


[15] | 
them bread. To underſtand ſettlements, cer- 
 tificates, removals, to procure them by mar- 
riages, to put out apprentices and jocky or 
over-reach another pariſh, are things too 
frequently practiſed; which generally makes 
work enough for pariſhes to ſpend in law 
what is ſufficient to Maintain a great part of 
their Lats 


„ 


4 city or town that has numerous inhabi- 
tants reaps no more benefit from them as a 
pariſh in conſuming the products of their 
lands, than what they receive in common 
with all other pariſhes that may ſupply them 
with neceſſaries. Corn and cattle are fre- 
quently brought from a great. diſtance, and 
far or near all have a mutual intereſt in pro- 
portion to what is conſumed; and it is but 
reaſonable, that all ſhould bear a. ſhare in 
* the diſtreſſed. 


If corn and other accruing, were to duk 
down to a quarter of the late price, it will 
in no reſpect remove the evil of want from 

mul- 


[16] 

multitudes of poor; thoſe that are too yoünig 
or too old to work will remain object of 
diſtreſs; It is of but little uſe to him tat 
cannot earn a farthing; to inform him cori 
is at half a crown a buſhel. Even in time 
of plenty we have always numbers periſſiing 
for want; we can find ſervants to attetid dur 
flocks and herds to ſee that none ſuffer} but 
how few take care the poor are duly provided 

for? They are looked! upon as a curle'in moſt 
pariſhes” that habe a numerous ; body O in- 
habitants. A hungry belly can make but little 
impreſſion upon the overſeer that may pay a 


penny rate, nor the juſticc Ice that may have 
an eſtatè in the ſame pariſh, ; the former will 


not relieve; without an order from tlie lat 
44 af 44+ 


ter, and the Juſtice perhaps refers them to 


the next veltry, and thus they are often dilap- 
—_ of relief. 


It is the farmers 8 intereſt, 
the poor ſhould conſume their produce, 
vhether they can provide for themfelves or 
not; the price at market is always more or 


* e leſs 


eſs 


1 27 ] : 
leſs according to the demand ; ſtarve but a 
tenth part of the people the markets will be 
immediately glutted, and conſequently the 
price fink in proportion ; all which makes it 
appear, that a county rate for the relief of 
the common poor, or a general one for the 
whole kingdom, is the moſt equitable plan; 
and as it appears, above to be for the occy- 
piers immediate intereſt it ſhould be paid by 
him, which he will receive again by keep- 
ing up his price, and, in the end, thoſe that 


conſume the remainder pay for all, , 


We have other laws that tend to increaſe 
the number. of diſtreſſed poor, and are de- 
ſtructive to the true intereſt of the kingdom. 


If a huſbandman was to ſow tares and ex- 


pect to reap wheat, he would be laughed at 
by all, or thought mad ; and muſt it not be 


_ equally ridiculous, to ſow the ſeeds of every 


vice, and expect the people to be virtuous ; 
to ſcatter the ſeeds of indolence, and expect 


induſtry ; to ſow intemperance- and debau- 
chery, and expect frugality ; to ſow the cer- 
D tain 
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tain means of diſeaſes and death, and ex- 
pect to reap health and long life? 


Sampſon ſet firebrands to the corn of the 
Philiſtines to burn it ; the people of Britain 


have many of them converted that nouriſh- 


ing product into their own deſtruction by 


their intemperate and ill management. Thus 
the ſtaff of life is turned into the means of 
death, under the character of a cordial, as 
the only good the poor enjoy in this life; 


and ſo the noxious. draught is greedily ſwal- 
lowed by many to their utter ruin. 


The Aidillery in this refoect may. be 
looked upon as ſo many avenues to the re- 
gions of death; it is a ſort of infernal ar- 


- tillery that deſtroys all in its way, it will kill 
_ equally as well at a diſtance as near, fide- 


ways or behind, neither mountains, nor 


hills, will top its deſtructive influence. 


: Our brave fellows begin, to look pale at. 


five and twenty, their fleſh is gone at thirty, 
| and 


91 

and they drop ſoon after. This is the lot 
even of ſuch as have a good conſtitution, and 
many go off the ſtage of life much earlier. 
This has deſtroyed more than we ſhould loſe 
by the ſword, though we had perpetual war 
with France; this has been the bane of Bri- 
tain, this we ought to. mourn for in ſack- 
cloth and aſhes, All that has been ſaid to 
juſtify this part of the trade is, it brings in 
a ſum to the ſtate, that cannot be relinquiſh- 
ed. To which give ine leave to reply, if ten 
times the money were raiſed upon any arti- 
cles that are generally conſumed, and con- 
ſiſtent with the health of the people, it 
would be happy for the nation ; but to return 
to my * of providing for the poor. 


If what has been ſaid is deemed inſuffi- 
cient to provide for the multitude that may 
be in diſtreſs, when any ſudden dearth comes 
upon the kingdom, we will proceed to find 
out an inexhauſtible grainery and fountain 
that will never be dry, that all may be fed 
D 2 => * = 
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and refreſhed without being a burden to any 


"Mc 


If we do but turn our thoughts and look 
up to the great lawgiver and governor of the 


univerſe, we ſhall find his tender mercies 


are over all, and ſufficient for all; man can 
be at no loſs to find from whence every good 
and perfect gift comes, how do the light 


and heat of the ſun rejoice the heart and 


give vegetable life to all ſeeds and plants? 
how is the earth moiſtened with dew, and 
ſprinkled with ſhowers, and how does this 
divine bounty reward the provident hand 
that caſts the ſeed in the ground, and the 


teeming earth ſupplies the wants of man. 


Hi beneficent hand, multiplies our corn 
and cattle, flocks and herds, fiſh and fowl, 


and every neceſſary and every ingredient that 


regales and ſweetens life? Were the inha- 
bitants of Britain five times the number they 
are, 154 uſed but their own endeavours, 


Ne every 


E\ 
ti 


[ 21 J 
every bleſſing would abound in propor- 
tion. e e 


What is required of man, is for every one 
in his particular ſtation to perform their part 
in this great work, and then the bleſſings 
of heaven will flow to every individual in 
the land. 


The Lord ſaid to Adam when he was 
turned out of paradiſe ; In the ſweat of thy 
face ſhalt thou eat bread. Implying, or point- 
ing out to him, that his future happineſs 
depended upon his induſtry, that the earth 
would not unfold her bleſſings but in pro- 
portion to his labour, that if he intended to 
ſupply himſelf with neceſfaries, or garniſh 

his table with delicacies, he muſt immedia- 
tely ſet about the neceſſary work to accom- 
pliſh it. 


Self preſervation is the voice of reaſon, 
and firſt law of nature; if we move a ſtep 
- farther, we ſhall find it binding for parents to 


re- 
1 


r. rr we; 
* + 
1 ex — 
n . » «we 
- 


[ 22 ] 


preſerve 1 cheriſh their children, from 
hence the analogy or fatherhood continued 


to all bodies of people, whether towns, ci- 


ties, or kingdoms, the ſame law muſt be 


equally binding. We are one as to nation, 


one people, one great family, and every indi- 


vidual, unable to provide for himſelf, has a 
right derived from the firſt law to be taken 


care of. 


| Let not the bead ſay to the hand I have ny 
need of thee, nor to the feet I have no need of 
you ; thoſe that labour may be deemed the 


hands and feet of the ſtate, by which the 
body and head is ſupported in affluence and 


grandeur, If there was no poor, I mean 
ſuch as labour, there would ſoon be no fich, 


| therefore the common phraſe of the rich 
being burdened with the poor 1s abſurd; thoſe 
that labour with much more propriety might 


ſay, how are we burdened with the great 


that all they have ariſe from us, and if we 
include with all that labour, thoſe too young 


tic 
in. 


1231 
and too old to work under the denomination 
of poor, I. will venture to pronounce they 
want nothing of the rich, but Economy. 


5 
a Labour is the principal or ſpring from 
" | whence all muſt come; the man that will 
* not not work that is able, is the brier and 
n 


thorn that cumbers the ground. Solomon 
ſays, Go to the Ant, thou luggard, conſider 


her ways and be wiſe; which having no 
guide, overſeer, or ruler, provideth her meat 


2 
F in the ſummer, and gathereth her food in the 
1 i harveſt. | 

12 | | 


The ſummer of every man is the ſun- 
ſhine of his days, when he is able to work; 
and his winter in old age, when his wants 


him, if he has neglected to lay up in tore, 
If it be objected that this may not be prac- 
ticable, or perhaps right to be done by every 
individual, and that if the labourer was to 
throw by a little weekly, it would ſwell in 


of loſing * as to break in upon and diſturb \ 
his * 


will ſtare him in the face, and reproach 


time, and create ſo much uneaſineſs for fear 
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his quiet, and thereby prevent that chearful- 
neſs natural to his ſtation, from exerciſe, 
which he would otherwiſe enjoy, Allowing 


there may be ſomething i in this, don't . fol- 
low, it ſhould not be done at all. 12 


1 it is not to be . that 5 poor 
will lay up, the ſtate ſhould.  'Tis the x go- 
vernor of a city, or father of a family only, 


that is cenſured in time of public diſtreſs; 


here we muſt fix our ſecurity, that no one 
ſhall want in time of . 


The harveſt to lay up in ſtore is in time 
of plenty; 'tis then ſome of the full and fat 
years ſhould be reſerved, to ſerve in time of 
ſcarcity ; this might be taken by a proper 
ſum when corn is cheap, and in proportion 
upon fleſh and all luxuries ; and as there i is 
now a bounty in favour of the farmer in 


time of plenty, there might be then the ſame 


in favour of the labourer, in time of diſ- 
treſs. Every man would be benefited by this 
meaſure, the treaſury would be our grainery, 

and 


fir 


fat 


der 
on 


if 
this 


and 
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and we ſhould have government ſecurity for 


all laid up, and have it again when wanted; 

this would prevent indolence when our barns 

overflowed, nor be miſſed at the time of 
paying it, and be ſo' much neat gain ; this 

would act as a ſpring to induſtry, and be 
making a proper uſe of a plentiful ſummer 
or harveſt, 7o lay up in ſtore. 


This treaſure ſhould be looked upon as 
ſacred, the blood and life of the people, 


and might be employed to multiply our bleſ 


ſings, and become an inexhauſtible fund, 


for the benefit and intereſt of us all. 


many days thou ſhalt find it: a morſel out 
of the meal, and drop out of the cup in the 


all that have for thoſe that have not, can 
hurt no man; a grain thrown from every 


hand will ſoon ſwell the heap, and as many 


drops collected make a ſtream, which will 


Ss in- 


Caſt thy bread upon the waters, and after 


days of proſperity, will be ſure to be catched 
again in the day of adverſity; a little from 


- 
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nal as it runs, it muſt ſoon be ſufficiens 
to overflow and water the whole land. 


We are all i in our ſeveral ſtations "$4 
labourers, and connected together in inte- 


| reſt; and as labour is the ſpring from whence 


all our treaſure flows here, we muſt di- 
vert this ſmall ſtream in time of plenty to 
ſerve beneyolent purpoſes ; and as no man 
knows whoſe turn it may be to yank, all 
ought to contribute to the common good ; 


nothing is laid up, but all is paid away for 
neceſſaries, and ſo paſſes on to the land- | 


holder ; every one whoſe hands it may be 
in ſays its my own; this being the ſtate of 
the caſe, the grand ſquabble is who ſhall be 
excuſed from maintaining thoſe that may be 
in want by an act of providence : but all 
this mighty ado will be over, if a ſtore i 19 
hid up as above. 


Charity 5s the fulfilling the law, al the 
um and ſubſtance of the goſpel; to which 


may be added (a more powerful argument 
0 with 


— 


the 


ent 
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with moſt men) that it is our intereſt, a6 
well as difty. The poor ſhould be amply 
provided for : let your beneficence be like the 


ſan at noon day, that warms every heart 
let the induſtrious man when his labour is 


done, have full ſufficient to live comforta- 
bly ; ; let the fatherleſs and widow be amply 
provided for, and deemed, as they really are, 


a part of our wealth; and let every poor man 


that has a numerous family be looked upon 
as a great benefactor to his country ; and all 


that have more children than they can com- 
fortably maintain, be allowed ſufficient | to 
aſſiſt them. If matrimony was thus en- 
couraged, how would it rejoice the heart of 
the tender mother to be enabled ta cheriſh 
her little ones ? this would wipe the tears 


from the eyes of multitudes that are Pe- 
rſhing f for want. 5 


This would " put all partial, unnatu- 
ral pretended charities out of countenance z 
here. every mother is the purſe of her own 


children, who may be properly diſperſed to 


E 2 , be 
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6 whos to the various branches of 
our manufactures all over the kingdom. 
When children are bred up in a homely ha- 
bitation, that may be ill ſecured againſt the 
//: clemency of the ſeaſon, and have an oppor- 
tunity to experience the benefit of labour, 
and find when their little hands are employ- 
ed, they have ſomething to eat; but on the 
contrary, when idle, that they muſt ſuffer 
hunger, this is an early ſpur to induſtry, 
and uſe makes it ſet natural and eaſy; thoſe 
on the contrary, that are trained as in many 
of our publick foundations, and qualified to 
fill the higher ſtations of life, and have never 
been uſed to labour, until near arrived to 
manhood, they can never reconcile them- 
ſelves to be content with the ſtation we may 
ſuppoſe nature deſigned them for. The 
greateſt difficulty human nature can undergo, 
is to feel a change for the worſe; and'this, 
in all probability, muſt be the lot of ſuch 
children as are bred up in a palace, whoſe 
natural ſtation was to live in a cottage. 


e 


2 | Pub- 
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Public tak and almſhouſes are too 


often, like the ſcape- -goat of old, loaded with 


fin 3 as the. fruit is indolence, conſequently 
the tree muſt be corrupt: money Yhus be- 


ſtowed is generally parted with upon a ſelfiſh 


principle, not for the good it may do, but 


as the ſureſt way to have it again in another 
world. Here, leſt 1 ſhould” be miſunder- 
ſtood, I muſt except all ſuch noble benefac- 


tions, as the hoſpitals for incurables, lu- 
naticks, ſmall pox, poor lying- in women, 


and infirmaries, &c. all which adminiſter 
- comfort to the — 11 of the com- 


mu unity. 


I have Pw es to obſerve, the E our 


fund is eſtabliſhed upon will draw good from 
evil; the voluptuary, the ſquanderer, and ex- 
travagant, will contribute moſt to ſupport them- 
| ſelves and others when reduced to want; thus | 


debauchery and charity will walk hand in hand, 
and we hope theſin of one will bgwiped out by 


| the other. A thouſand things might be added 
in favour of this extenſive publick fund, and 


ten 


[39] * 
ten thouſand bleſſings flow from it to every in- 
dividual in the kingdom. The doing what 
good we can is imitating purity itſelf; this 
only can make us the light of the world that 
will ſhine before men; thus our land may 
become the Eden of the world, the paradiſe 
which the deity will delight to bleſs; this 
will bring heaven to earth; and righteouſ- 
neſs and peace will kiſs each other; thus our 
vine and fig-tree will tower up to heaven, 
and their branches over - ſhnadow our whole 
land, and every ſoul may ſit down and eat: 
and farther, this muſt be the beginning of 
Chriſt's kingdom upon earth, prefigured by 
the prophet, when The wolf alſo ſhall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard ſball lye down 
with the kid, and the calf, and the young lion, 
and the fattling together, and a litth thi 1 
| foall lead them : and finally, as the account to 
be given at the day of judgment may turn 
all upon charity, and the queſtion.be, Have 
you fed the hungry, clathed the naked, and 
relieved the wants of all mankind, as far as 
you are able? in doing this you are thoſe to 
7 


whom 


1 
whom our Lord will ſay, Come ye bleſſed of 
my father, inherit the kingdom prepared ſur you = 
From the foundation of the world. 


I muſt beg leave to make a few -fatther 


reflections * the oy " of un 
wwe poor. | | 


The many difficulties of a * 

2 numerous family are a diſcouragement to 
matrimony, and put multitudes upon plun- 
dering their neighbours bed, by. hich an 
adulterous brood too often falls ape the lot 
of many, and others glut themſelves by 
roving, and either by violence or treachery, 
debauch all they can, and glory in not hav- 
ing the incumberance of a family to pro- 
vide for; by which means many women are 
left in deſpair, and too often through ſhame, 
or fear, make away with their infants; in 
this inſtance, man falls. below the brutes, none 
of which neglects to cheriſh its offspring 


as far as is neceſſary, Theſe may riſe up 
„% oi Rn EO 
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in judgment -againſt this generation or. 


kingdom. 


If what has here been offered is vpon a 


good plan, the carrying it into execution 


is natural and eaſy; in order therefore that 


all may be put upon an equitable - footing, 
the preſent poor's rates might be purchaſed 
by the landholder, and the money applied 


to the public uſe, if one equal rate, to- 


gether with our new fund, is in time of 
plenty eſtabliſhed ; T ſhall only add a few 
general heads for _ * of =p 
ſuperiors, Eh 


Firſt, an overfeer ſhould have no more 


poor under his care than he could viſit at 


leaft twice a week; by which means he 


would know who is idle, and who are moft 
in want; he ſhould keep an account of the 


behaviour of all, that the induſtrious might 
find eaſy relief, and the debauched or idle 


be not too FI ſupported when j in diſ- 
treſs 5 5 


331 


aſe, this would be a check. upon their 
behaviour, and if the overſeer was only to 
lend ſuch in their neceſſity, and take a 
pledge for paying it again in ſmall ſums 
weekly, it would be a leflon of fruga- 
lity, and temperance, and be juſt ſo much 
money gained. There are many more little 

— * might be added. 7 


But we will a next to a maſter in 
proper diſtricts to employ all that want 
work, If the terms are at a little lower rate 
than the common wages of the country, 
none will apply but thoſe that cannot get 
work of other maſters ; which would put it 
in the power of all that can work to pro- 
vide for themſelves, and their labour will 
be ſo much neat gain to the nation. This 
would not be like our preſent workhouſes | 
to e, a table and keep the Poor idle. 


Both theſe by" might 1 general 


orders from a monthly veſtry, and their ac- 
counts examined, 


F Every 


6] 1 
Every man of any humanity would deem 
it an honour to be one in this publick 
work. 


Theſe accounts might be tranſmitted once 


in fix months to be inſpected by a general 
meeting, compoſed of gentlemen and prin- 


cipal tradeſmen of the country, who might 
at the ſame time enquire what parts are un- 
employed and think of proper meaſures for 


ſetting them to work. A trade may be car- 


ried on by the publick, to great advantage, 
when a private perſon would ſoon be ruined 
by it ; for inſtance, if a hundred pounds 
worth of raw materials was manufactured 
in a country that would otherwiſe be idle, 


and - 'the labour raiſe the commodity to a 


thouſand pounds, and when carried to a fo- 
reign market, it will ſell for but eight hun- 


dred; here would be two hundred pounds 


loſs to a private perſon, and the nation gain 
ſeyen hundred by it. If a bounty was paid 


upon manufactures for ſuch markets where 


Wwe 


bales 2 | On 2 


* 
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we may be underſold, that would: anſwer 
much the ſame valuable purpoſe. 


All the above accounts ſhould be tranſ- 


5 mn to a r court. 


Thus in a ſhort tine we ſhould come into 


as regular a method to provide for every in- 


dividual in the kingdom, as any man is in 
his common buſinefs, and add millions an. 


nually to the national wealth. There is 


no more difficulty to maintain a family of 


ten million, than ten people. Noting i is 
wantin S but Economy. 


The Lords of trade and plantations may 
in their wiſdom look out for new markets, 
for our manufactures, &c. examine what 


branches of commerce are for the intereſt 


of the kingdom, and what countries we 
may trade with, that the ballance may not 


be againſt us. It can be no ſervice to us to 


fetch treaſure from one country and ſuffer 
it to be ſtole from us by another. To be 


wiſe 


— 
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wiſe as a 7 harmleſs as doves is 4 
uſeful leſſon to a nation as well as every man 
in private life If what has been offered 
is for the public good, may God of his in- 
finite mercy add a blefling to it, and convey 
it to the hearts of thoſe in power; and if the 
leaſt evil can come from it, that it may be 
treated with contempt and ſink into oblivion, 
is the prayer and wiſh of a friend to Man- 


11 eule price fix-pence. The Way | 
Weald and Glory or, Taxes odious only in 
Name; moſt humbly addreſſed to "mn 10355 
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